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scheme was to become, if possible, a candidate for fame
without running any risk of disgrace. She had no money to
bear the expense of printing. It was therefore necessary
that some bookseller should be induced to take the risk ;
and such a bookseller was not readily found. Dodsley refused
even to look at the manuscript unless he were trusted with
the name of the author. A publisher in Fleet Street, named
Lowndes, was more complaisant. Some correspondence took
place between this person and Miss Burney, who took the name
of Grafton, and desired that the letters addressed to her might
be left at the Orange Coffee-House. But, before the bargain
was finally struck, Fanny thought it her duty to obtain her
father's consent. She told him that she had written a book,
that she wished to have his permission to published it anony-
mously, but that she hoped that he would not insist upon seeing
it. What followed may serve to illustrate what we meant
when we said that Dr. Burney was as bad a father as so good-
hearted a man could possibly be. It never seems to have
crossed his mind that Fanny was about to take a step on which
the whole happiness of her life might depend, a step which
might raise her to an honourable eminence, or cover her with
ridicule and contempt. Several people had already been
trusted, and strict concealment was therefore not to be expected.
On so grave an occasion, it was surely his duty to give his best
counsel to his daughter, to win her confidence, to prevent
her from exposing herself if her book were a bad one, and,
if it were a good one, to see that the terms which she made
with the publisher were likely to be beneficial to her. Instead
of this, he only stared, burst out a laughing, kissed her, gave
her leave to do as she liked, and never even asked the name of
her work. The contract with Lowndes was speedily concluded.
Twenty pounds were given for the copyright, and were ac-
cepted by Fanny with delight. Her father's inexcusable
neglect of his duty, happily caused her no worse evil than
the loss of twelve or fifteen hundred pounds.

After many delays Evelina appeared in January 1778.
Poor Fanny was sick with terror, and durst hardly stir out of
doors. Some days passed before any thing was heard of the
book. It had, indeed, nothing but its own merits to push it
into public favour. Its author was unknown. The house
by which it was published, was not, we believe, held in high